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* INHERITED DEGENERACY. 
L. L. UHLS, M.D., OSAWATOMIE, KANSAS. 


It isnot more than a decade since I began making special investi- 
gation along these lines, and I fully understand that I cannot do full 
justice to the subject, and I have had some hesitancy in undertaking 
to discuss this subject here today. My subject is not stated on the 
program asI wished to haveit. This, however, is not the fault of 
the program committee. I desire to base my thoughts today on in- 
herited degeneracy. Those of you who have heard my papers which 
have been presented before this Society for some years past will re- 
member that I have been prone to dwell on heredity. 

I do not wish to try to take up a systematic discussion with the ob- 
ject in view of combatting the claims of those who believe that the 
handing down of family characteristics is not nearly so important as 
environment, for I believe environment has very, very much to do in 
these cases. I am not afraid that men will give too much thought to 
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environment, but that they will attach too little importance to hered- 
ity. This is my excuse for again presenting this subject to you. 

I wish to have the term ‘‘degeneracy” embrace the three following 
classes, viz: ‘‘Delinquents,” ‘‘Defectives,” and ‘‘Criminals.” 

Delinquents—Those who are, or ought to be, in reform and indus- 
trial schools. 

Defectives—Insane, idiots, blind, deaf, dumb, etc., and all those 
physically imperfect. 

Criminals—No definition needed. 

From the best information at hand I find there are now in the 
United States, approximately, insane, 112,000; feebleminded, 100, 0v0; 
deaf and dumb, 45,000; blind, 54,000; in pri:ons and penitentiaries, 
85,000; in reformatories, 16,000, and in benevolent and industrial 
schools, 113,000; total, 600,000. There are at least 1,000,000 physical 
degenerates, a grand total of more than a million and a half of de- 
generate dependents. No amount of reasoning can hide the fact that 


_in each of the above classes there is a steady increase. The annual 


cost of caring for these degenerates is very great. It needs only a 
little careful study to show that at the present rate of increase of de- 
generates some future generation will find it difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to secure means tocarry this burden. If this is true, intelligent 
people will agree that the present generation owes it to posterity to 
give careful thought to these great questions, and, if possible, do 
something to lessen the great burden which is afflicting the nation. 

To remedy an existing evil it is necessary for one to know some- 
thing of the causes which produce the evil. The trend of thought 
may be clearly shown by a reference to statements made along these 
lines by those who have given enough time and thought to this mat- 
ter to entitle them to be termed experts. Few experts claim that less 
than two-thirds of the cases of degeneracy are inherited, some claim 
as much as 90 percent. If there is but 6623 per cent. of the cases of 
insanity in Kansas inherited, and if this could be prevented, instead 
of building a third State hospital, we would need but one. 

Regis says, ‘‘Heredity is, without doubt, the most powerful and 
important factor in producing insanity.” Kaerpelin places the per 
cent. at from 60 to 70. Briscoe says 90 per cent. Dr. Peterson says, 
‘*We do not sufficiently study and expound the doctrine of heredity.” 
Dr. Powell, superintendent of the School for Feeble Minded, at (:len- 
wood, Iowa, says: ‘‘Out of 1154 inmates of that institution 26% had 
relatives who were feeble minded, 59 kad relatives who were epilep- 
tics, 97 had relatives who were insane, 5 had relatives who were 
idiotic and 152 had relatives who were intemperate.” This makesa 
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total of 582. We know that many of the commitment papers are 
silent on the question of heredity when it actually exists. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that at least one-third, if not one-half, of 
those cases reported as having no heredity taint really have it. We 
are led to this conclusion from our own observation at the Osawatomie 
state hospital. In numerous cases we have found later in conversa- 
tion with persons who were acquainted with the patient that there 
was a plain hereditary history while the commitment papers stated 
there was not. 

To those who lay so much stress on environment, I might refer the 
statement of Dr. Christison, viz: ‘‘Heredity, as I view it, is but an- 
other name for environment in the earliest stages of individual 
existence.” . 

Much has been written about the offspring where there is inter- 
marriage of relatives. Dr. Talbot says: ‘‘The justice of laws pro- 
hibiting the marriage of relatives are proven if medical observation 
leads to the conclusion that consanguineous marriages tend to gener- 
ate idiocy and insanity.”’ Rilliet says, ‘That such marriages are in 
themselves pernicious and tend to lower vital forces.”” While others, 
like Davis, say, ‘That the intermarriage of relatives tends to degen- 
eracy and are productive of deaf mutes and idiots.” Bonier says that 
“Out of 580 intermarriages of first cousins 2776 children were born 
of whom 117 were deaf and dumb, 63 were blind, 231 were idiotic, 23 
were insane, 44 were epileptic, 189 were scrofulous, 53 were deformed 
and 637 died at an early age.” Down says: ‘‘Consanguinity is a 
cause of deterioration.” Dawson says: ‘‘From investigation in 
England the per cent. of defectives resulting from such marriages is 
not higher than in the general population.” 

Some years ago a special committee was appointed by the New 
York State Medical Society to investigate and report the consequences 
of consanguineous marriages. They reported ‘‘That there are no 
physiological reasons why such marriages should not take place, and 
that if the family is free from degenerate taint such marriages do not 
diminish the chances of healthy offspring.” Straham adds: ‘'The 
mistake that has been made has been in attributing these unhappy 
results to the mere fact that the parents were related by blood, over 
and above the fact that these consanguineous marriages are almost 
certain to transmit, in an accentuated form, any defect or tendency 
to disease already present in the family.” 

This serves my purpose apparently, in sustaining my point regard- 
ing heredity, viz: if there is nothing bad to be handed down then 
nothing bad w7// be handed down. 
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Much has been said about intemperance as being productive of de- 
generacy. I believe the inherited tendency is the largest factor in 
causing intemperance. 

No matter how we may differ as to the marriage of relatives, we 
will all agree that the insane, the idiotic, the epileptic and the feeble- 
miuded should not marry. 

Much has been written to prove that crime is a hereditary disease. 
Formerly about two hundred offenses in England were punishable by 
death. This did not seem to deter the criminal from pursuing his 
vocation. 

Ingersoll said: ‘‘Is it not possible, is it not probable, is it not frwe, 
that the actions of all men are determined by countless causes over 
which they have no positive control?” W. P. Andrews says: ‘‘The 
ratio of prisoners to population is greater now than formerly.” Lam- 
broso says: ‘‘There are born criminals.” Rossi said: ‘‘The popula- 
tion of epileptics among criminals is 40 per cent.” 

One author says, in speaking of the relation of alcoholism to crime: 
“It is not an easy matter for a well conditioned person, of wholesome 
heredity to become an inebriate. It is facilitated by a predisposition, 
and alcoholism becomes a symptom as well as a cause of degenera- 
tion.” 

Another well known author says: ‘‘Crimes are now nearly five times 
more numerous than they were forty years ago, according to statistics 
of incarcerated criminals in the United States.” Dr. F. H. Wines 
goes so far as to say that he thinks corruption in modern politics is a 
potent factor in producing crime. 

To learn how to cut off the ever increasing supply of degenerates is 
not only important but necessary. To preserve the race something 
must be done. All will agree that society and government have a 
right to protect themselves from any influence that, if unrestrained, 
would destroy them. 

One author says: ‘‘Permanent sequestration is the most efficient 
and humane way to reduce the number of defectives.” Another has 
been so bold as to say he favors legalized extinction of the unfit. 
Many states are now trying to remedy these matters by law. In one 
of the most progressive states the marriage of persons afflicted with 
syphilis or gonorrhea is prohibited and made a penal offence. In 
another state the marriage of a man or woman epileptic, or imbecile 
or feeble-minded person is prohibited. 

Recently in Minnesota a law was passed providing that no woman 
under the age of 45 years, and no man of any age except he marry a 
woman over the age of 45 years, either of whom is epileptic, imbecile, 
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feeble-minded or afflicted with insanity, shall hereafter intermarry, 
or marry any other persons within the state. It is also hereby made 
unlawful for any person to marry any such feeble: minded, imbecile or 
epileptic person or any one afflicted with insanity. The act further 
provides that license shall not be issued to such person, and no person 
shall solemnize any such marriage, and providing a fine of not over 
one thousand dollars or imprisonment in states prison for not more 
than three years, or by both fine and imprisonment. The fact that 
so inany states are passing laws to prevent the increase of degeneracy 
in any of the three forms above mentioned is very encouraging. 

Such laws as the following have passed in the different states of 
the Union, viz: To prevent the circulation of impure literature, inde- 
cent books, pictures, etc.; to prevent exhibiting children under a 
certain age in concert halls as gymnasts; to prevent the employment 
of children under a given age in certain industries and under certain 
conditions; to prevent street venders from having with them children 
under eight years of age, etc. 

In my mind there is no doubt but that very much can be done by 
education. I donot mean simply going to school for a few months 
each year, learning to read and write, etc. I mean the broader edu- 
cation that has to do with virtue, honor, character, industry, fru- 
gality and patriotism. That education that puts a right estimate on 
parentage, parental authority, and the family relation. That educa- 
tion which includes a good, clear conception of the laws of heredity 
and of the importance of proper environment. That education that 
tends to do away with vulgarity, pauperism and crime, that tends to 
prevent disease and disgrace and helps to manliness, success and loy- 
alty and to that high attainment so often spoken of by President 
Roosevelt, viz: Civic righteousness. Ignorance leads to all those 
things that education tries to do away with and it tends to do away 
with all those things that education tries to cultivate. The boy of 
twelve or fourteen who has had to live by his wits may appear much 
brighter than the boy of the same age who has been kept at school 
and away from the streets at night. But the former is about as much 
of a man at fourteen as he wil! ever be while the latter will probably 
grow as long as he lives. 

Good qualities are inherited as well as bad qualities. But for this 
iact the student of heredity would have a dismal job. ‘The most con- 
vincing argument I have ever read relating to degeneracy is foundin 
that extremely interesting and instructive little book written by Win- 
ship a year or two ago and entitled ‘‘Jukes-Edwards,” in which the 
indolent, vulgar Jukes family and their descendants for 150 years are 
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studied and then Jonathan Edwards and his descendants for a like 
period are presented in contrast. In his study of the Jukes family, 
R. L. Dugdale, by authority of the New York Prison Commission, 
traced the Jukes family till he found 1,200 descendants and he made 
the following startling statements: Out of the whole 1,200 only 
twenty learned a useful trade and 10 of these learned it in the state's 
prison. 310 were professional paupers, 300 died in infancy. There 
were fifty women who lived lives of notorious debauchery, 400 men 
and women were physically wrecked early by their own wickedness, 
7 were murderers, 60 were habitual thieves who spent an average of 
twelve years each in lawless depredations, 130 were criminals who 
were convicted more or less often of crime. There were not found 
any who had graduated from any school of learning. 

About the same time and not far from the same place and under 
similar circumstances Jonathan Edwards was born. By study of his 
family and tracing his descendants and comparing them with the 
Jukes we find the sharpest contrast, and have a plain illustration of 
what both heredity and environment can do. 1,400 descendants of 
Edwards were found and while not all of the college members have 
been found, yet among the men alone 285 college graduates have been 
found. 13 college presidents, 65 college professors and many princi- 
pals of important academies and seminaries. 45 American and for- 
eign colleges have this family among the alumni. Timothy Dwight, 
of Yale; Theodora Woolsey, of Yale; Jonathan Edwards, Jr., Dan’l 
C. Gilman, of John Hopkins; Merrell E. Gates, of Amhurst, and Ed- 
ward A. Park, of Andover, are descendants of Jonathan Edwards. 
Even Winston Churchill, author of Richard Carvel, seems anxious 
that his readers remember that he is a descendant of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. I present the above contrast for the reason that I think the 
logic is unanswerable and by way of emphasis I ask: Does any man 
believe that the ignorant, vulgar, vicious, criminal Jukes family 
would not have been benefitted if with their own some of the Edwards 
blood had been mixed? Does any man believe that the educated, re- 
fined, intelligent, industrious, useful, moral and patriotic Edwards 
family could have maintained their high standing for nearly 200 
years, if with their own had been mingled the blood of the Jukes 
family? The Jukes family had no inherited capacity or training 
upon which they could safely presume. The Edwards family inlier- 
ited abundant capacity and character. 

I present the following four relief measures: 

Permanent sequestration. 

Stringent marriage laws. 
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Unsexing in proper cases. 
A broader and more practical education of the masses. 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Mitchell: I have been listening yesterday and part of today, 
and have been particularly interested, especially so in reference to 
this one point: that of preventive medicine. It has been too much 
the habit, and the idea has been too strongly impressed upon our 
minds, that our mission in the world was chiefly or wholly curative, 
little thought or attention having been given to the prevention of 
pathological or morbid processes. Now, in this paper we have had 
given some as practical ideas as have been given in any paper which 
has been presented to this Society. I simply want to make a remark 
or two in reference to the education of the masses, and the relation 
which the physician bears to the community at large in this respect. 
] think that we, as physicians, as professional men, should more fully 
realize our positions, and the more we come to realize the responsibil- 
ities, the more will we become educators of the masses, and the 
broader will be our field of usefulness, and the greater will be our 
influence for good in the world. Now, in regard to this: matter of 
propagation of degeneracy, the only way in which we can hope to 
make an improvement in the general make up of humanity is by the 
assistance of education—education of the masses. The function of 
the medical man, as was suggested yesterday by one of the speakers, 
is the treating and dealing with the defects in the physical and men- 
tal makeup of humanity, and the question was asked, What are you 
going todo about it? Many of us have been confronted with the 
question, ‘‘Doctor, what do you think about the marriage of my son, or 
my daughter?” Right there is where we can use our influence, and 
advise against such a step, if conditions exist which would prove a bar 
to marriage. If we have the confidence of our patients—and we 
should be capable of inspiring such—we should in every such case use 
our influence and advise against the marriage of defectives, thus pre- 
venting the propagation of degeneracy, and I wish to impress that as 
an important point in our mission in the world. 

Dr. Gardiner: Nearly all writers on degeneracy mention education 
as the principal remedy. In this case the author has gone farther, 
and defined education as he understands it. The kind of education 
which he has in mind would do much to remedy this evil, if it could 
be applied. We talk about our fine schools and our facilities for edu- 
cating the rising generation, but the truth is we are not touching the 
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people in the public schools. We think we have as good schools in 
Emporia as elsewhere. One hundred children enter the schools. Ten 
enter the high school and one out of the ten graduates. Ninety fall 
out in the grades below the high school. They are compelled to leave 
school to earn a living. These boys and these girls who will father 
and mother the future, and who get no help from our boasted educa- 
tion, present to us the real problem. We should endeavor to give 
them something in the grades that will make them better men and 
women, and something which will better enable them to earn a living. 
I don’t worry about the high school graduate. The people who kept 
him in school four years can perhaps still continue to give him assist- 
ance, or he is in a better position to help himself and finish his edu- 
cation, thus making a vantage point in his battle of life. In com- 
paring the Jukes’ and the Edwards’ we notice that both families or 
classes which they represent were prolificin that day. The Jukes’ 
are still very prolific, but the educated class of people of today hardly 
reproduce themselves, thus giving us a relative increase in the degen- 
erate and criminal classes. 

Dr. Glasscock: I have been very much interested in this paper on 
degeneracy. The Juke family have indeed a unique history, and from 
it have come many degenerates. We find in this family history a ten- 
dency on the part of the historian, a desire to bring out all that is bad, 
and probably a tendency to collect together all degenerates in the 
community and unite them in some way to this unfortunate family. 
We are rather inclined to go to extremes, to make a point, by bring- 
ing out all the evil tendencies of a family, altogether losing sight of 
any good qualities which they may be possessed of; or, as with the 
case of the Edwards family, magnifying all their apparent good qual- 
ities and losing sight of any bad qualities. By tracing the ancestry 
of any individual back four or five generations in the Juke community, 
it does not require much of a stretch of the imagination to include 
them in this family, and I am sure that if a diligent search were 
made, and the imagination permitted but a limited degree of play, 
many stable men and women of sterling character could be traced as 
having sprung from this very family. In fact, degenerate tendencies 
and defective minds and bodies are often found among the world’s re- 
nowned characters, as well as among the Jukes family. Balzac, Han- 
del, Caeser, Schiller, Richelieu and Mozart were epileptics, and many 
others which history classes with the world’s illustrious have been 
subject to melancholia, hallucinations and other evidences of degen- 
erate minds and bodies. On the other hand, from the low, uncultured 
Juke family, have sprung many of the most sensitively wrought and 
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finely developed brains of many of the world’s most renowned charac- 
ters. The ‘‘Jukes” we call degenerates; the other class—well, we 
cover their defects with their mantle of greatness. 

Dr. Barnett: There are two points upon which the members of the 
Kansas Medical Society all fairly well agree: That there is de- 
veneracy of the race, and that it should be checked. For many years 
we all agreed that we had quacks in the medical profession in Kan- 
sas, and that something would have to be done to regulate practice, 
and while we were arguing the point from year to year the older 
eastern states were passing substantial and stringent laws to prevent 
this irregularity in the practice of medicine, and as the quacks were 
thus driven out of those states by the score, they followed the Star of 
Empire to the west and, finding the doors of Kansas wide open, with 
a fertile field before them, they very naturally located here, and the 
conclusion was finally forced upon us ‘hat something had to be done, 
and by earnest work on the part of those in charge we had a fairly 
good law passed upon this subject which, perfected by time, will 
surely regulate the practice, and put the state of Kansas where she 
belongs—in the front rank of states for clean medical practice. The 
same conclusion is now forcing itself upon us on the question before 
us at this time. If anything is to be done along the line of regulating 
and checking degeneracy it must be done through the medical pro- 
fession. As to the remedy: The prohibitory law has been cited, and 
it is urged that people should be educated that it is wrong to drink; 
but with a prohibitory law and a fusillade of education on the sub- 
ject, kept up for the past twenty years, we have only partially suc- 
ceeded in prohibiting the excessive use of intoxicating beverages. 
Education and environment have been cited 2s potent factors in the 
increasing and decreasing of this evil, and it is not my purpose to de- 
tract from these valuable aids in bringing about a reform on this sub- 
ject. The very interesting, instructive and authentic account given 
by the essayist of the ‘‘Jukes” family, and the counter-account of the 
Edwards family forces its own conclusions, but the fact still remains 
that the ‘‘\Jukes,” under the ordinary restraints imposed by the com- 
mon law and the ordinary methods of education, continued to degen- 
erate simply because the potent forces were not directed to the vital 
point. The fact also remains, and preponderance of evidence shows, 
that from time immemorial, in all ages and climes, when a couple de- 
termined upon matrimony, however absurd the proposition may have 
seemed to others, no amount of persuasion or education could dissuade 
them from the consummation of the act; and, as marriages go, gen- 
erally the old adage of ‘‘Like begets like,” holds true. Perhaps no- 
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iis thing can better illustrate the above than a quotation from a poem by 
J. G. Saxe entitled, ‘‘Pyramus and Thisbe,” who lived in the olden 
time, in the same house, in fact, with only a wall between them: 


‘For some good reason, which history cloaks, 

The match didn’t happen to please the old folks. 

So Thisbe’s father and Peter’s mother, 

Began the young couple to worry and bother. 

And tried their innocent passions to smother, 

By keeping the lovers from seeing each other: 

But who ever heard of a marriage deterred, 

Or even deferred, by any contrivance so very absurd. 
As scolding the boy and caging the bird! 

Now, Peter, who was not discouraged at all. 

By obstacles such as the timid appall, 

Contrived to discover a hole in the wall. 

Which wasn’t so thick. but removing a brick, 

Made a passage—though rather provokingly small— 
Through this little chink the lover could greet her. 
And secrecy made their courting the sweeter. 

While Peter kissed Thisbe. and Thisbe kissed Peter; 
For kisses, like folks with diminutive souls, 

Will manage to creep through the smallest of holes.’ 





, 


Thus we see that while education and environments are valuable 





aids, and should be pushed to their utmost limit, they will not in ] 
themselves answer our purpose, and can only be of use in this matter 1 
poh as supplemental aids to well-regulated, stringent and energetically 1 
enforced marital laws, preventing the marriage and intermarriage of ‘ 
the degenerate classes, and those afflicted with inherited diseases and f 
pills tendencies. d 
stn Dr. Walthall: We all understand that there are two sides to every d 
- question, and to be able to judge fairly upon any subject, we must d 
im view it with unbiased minds from its various points. I have listened f: 
; to this proposition carefully, and it seems to me that with Dr. Sex: ri 
A. ton’s paper yesterday, and now this one today, we need no further tl 
: evidence of the fact that something must be done, and that now is the o1 

+ opportune time, and that the Kansas Medical Society shoutd take the 
jaa initiatory step to set on foot a movement whereby future generations se 
“e may be benefitted. This matter should be immediately taken up and to 
execution done. Another thing I want to touch upon, and that is pe 
the relation which the physician bears to the family in his position du 
as adviser. I believe that his responsibilities are great and his field Sh 
large in regard to developing and promoting the well being of the we 
ane race. In his capacity as adviser upon the most delicate matters, he be: 





should be a trainer and educator of motherhood. He should impress wh 
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upon the mind of the prospective mother that if she desires a good 
baby she must be a good mother; and that if she endeavors to destroy 
the life of her unborn child, she need not expect to bring into the 
world a well-disposed child. I think that our responsibilities are great 
in this direction, and I wish to impress every member of this Society 
with the fact that it is his duty toward humanity in general to exert 
all the influence possible along these lines toward developing, foster- 
ing and perpetuating the good, and putting under subjection and con- 
trol the bad tendencies of the race. 

Dr. McCrea: It seems to me that the physician in his capacity of 
adviser wields a wonderful power for good, and can do a great deal 
to advance and improve the code of ethics among the laity. Too great 
importance cannot be put upon the fact of the maternal influence and 
impressions upon the child. Of no less importance, however, are the 
effects of the relation which the father bears toward his offspring 
through his influence upon the mother. Fatherhood should be, and 
is, aS Sacred as motherhood. 

Dr. Hays: The general law in all progress is that in order to have 
light to go forward it is necessary that we take one of the steps. In 
view of the fact that whisky is known to produce more degeneracy 
than any other one known factor, I think it is the duty of the medical 
profession to say to the people that it is a crime to take a drink of 
whisky. It is legitimate to take a drink for the same purpose that 
you do a glass of milk, but otherwise it is a useless indulgence. The 
drink habit disqualifies one mentally, physically and morally, and if 
people were wiser along these lines they would realize that this in- 
dulgence in drink, with all the excesses which accompany it, has a 
direct bearing upon future generations of the race, as well as being a 
disgrace upon tbe present. A man is entrusted with the care of a 
family; he works and earns a dollar a day possibly. He has no more 
right to take a dime of that money to get a drink than he has to steal; 
the money belongs to his wife and children and society, and is his 
only as he holds it in trust for himself, for his family, for society. 

Dr. Graves: Many years ago England adopted the policy of penal 
settlements for her crimiaals, sending them to America, to Australia, 
to New Zealand, thus following the vicious example of other Euro- 
pean countries which shirked the duty of caring for their own pro- 
ducts, and of solving one of the problems of their own civilization. 
She did this with the full expectation that they and their descendants 
would be a curse to the country to which they were sent. What has 
been the result? Their descendants stand side by side with those 
who have no such heredity of crime, in the esteem of their fellows, 
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occupying honorable positions in society and state, and faithfully 
performing their duties as good citizens. In the new land they found 
the door of Opportunity open, and they entered upon a splendid her- 
itage of equal right, and just reward for honest endeavor. I had the 
pleasure a few days ago of re-reading an article in the November "4, 
Century, by that close observer of social conditions, Jacob A. Riis, 
known by reputation at least to most of you. Mr. Riis quotes the 
superintendent of a reform school in New York as saying that hered- 
ity plays no perceptible part in sending the boys of New York to his 
institution, but that the vicious influences of the street, of their daily 
associations, are clearly responsible for the viciousness of nearly all 
the boys committed to his care. He speaks also of a race whose boast 
it has been until very recent years, that there were no Jewish beggars 
and very rarely a Jewish criminal. Observe the changes wrought in 
a single generation! Petty thieves and pickpockets by the score—of 
the shrewdest kind and most incorrigible—and many beggars! I 
want to say just a few words about the ‘‘Jukes.” Dr. Uhls’ logic is 
good, but unfortunately for his conclusions his premises are faulty. 
‘‘Jukes” is a fanciful name given by the author to many families in 
the region alluded to, whose convicted or criminal members only are 
described. Many descendants of the same original families are living 
today in the same region, honorable and justly esteemed citizens 
whose records were not investigated, and whose real names, for obvi- 
ous reasons could not be given. I get these facts trom an article by 
Dr. Edmund Andrews, known to many of you, published in the May, 
1901, number of the Clinical Review. If one vicious man of the pres- 
ent day owes his vicious propensities solely to an ancestor who lived 
a hundred and seventy-five years ago, what has become of the hered- 
itary influences of all the other progenitors whom he can count in the 
four or five generations that have intervened between him and the 
original ‘‘Jukes”? If the theory of the controling influence of hered- 
ity be true, how can one account for the healthy moral development 
of the offspring of the exported convicts? And how can he account 
for the rapid production of criminals in a race heretofore proverbially 
free from crime? I believe in the influence of heredity under favoring 
conditions; and I would have society so constituted that that influence 
can have freer play. But the race is not going to be reformed by 
making eunuchs of men. For my own part I think that the problem 
is largely an economic one. If there were a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth—mind, I do not say equal—if the creator of wealth 
could have his just share of the wealth which he creates, there would 
be less of crime. More men would have homes in which to rear {am- 
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ilies in a manner consistent with the dignity and honor of the race, 
an the vicious influence of the overcrowded tenement houses would 
be eliminated. Ethical instruction and religious influences would 
have a power unknown today among people who under our present 
vicious system are impregnably fortified against them. There are 
degenerates at the bottom of the social ladder, pariahs, apparently 
forsaken of God and despised by man, whose existence we would for- 
get if we could, whose crimes are largely a protest against the injus- 
tice of society; and there are degenerates at the top of the social lad- 
der, courted and fawned upon by those who desire their favor and 
would share their iil gotten gains, so-called Captains of Industry, 
whose only just claim tothe title is the industry which they exhibit 
in reaping the reward of other men’s labors. That kind of degener- 
ate, more dangerous a thousand times to the peace and welfare of the 
world than the other, would be annihilated, and his reprodnction 
made impossible, by an economic system that would limit his gains 
to an equivalent to his own contributions to the welfare of society, 
and that would no longer tolerate in our modern life the methods, 
more refined, but more murderous, than those which characterized the 
middle ages. 

Dr. Uhls; I very much appreciate the fact of having been able to 
bring out so much discussion, and that so much interest has been 
manifested upon this subject. Discussion would not mean much, 
however, if it were entirely free from criticism. I want torefer fora 
moment to what Dr. Mitchell mentioned in reference to the function 
of the medical adviser as adviser upon the subject of marriage. I 
think that some good, perhaps, might be done, with some cases, but 
Iam rather doubtful about the matter myself. The close proximity 
of a beautiful young lady on an adjoining 160-acre farm, possessed of 
all the attributes and qualities which go to make up ‘‘Love’s young 
dream,” would require more than ‘‘education,” or the advice of inter- 
ested friends, or the commands of irate parents, to appear in any 
other light than that with which the interested lovers have invested 
it. I do think that before any plans have been formulated, or any 
thoughts of marriage have been entertained, education should tend 
to lead along these lines, gradually instilling into their minds the de- 
mands and needs of the future of the race, and what is expected of 
them. In regard to the story of the ‘‘Jukes” family—of course this 
was not all one family, but a number of families who had sprung 
from that stock. While they were not all bad, perhaps, the fact re- 
mains that there was a remarkable number who were not good, 
neither morally, mentally nor physically. Many things are brought 
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out or suggested as a remedy for these evils, but I don’t think that 
any one of them could be made to work in every case. Sequestration, 
in many cases, might be proper, some other method might work ei- 
fectually in another case; however, the safest thing for us today is to 
see that more stringent marriage laws are passed, and if they have 
the effect of stopping a reasonable percentage of the ill-conditioned 
marriages, much good will have been accomplished. The law against 
the marriage of first cousins should be enforced, and they ought not 
be allowed to live here after having gone somewhere else and gotten 
married. I very much appreciate the fact that every year that I have 
presented anything along this line it has created an interest and 
brought out discussion, and this fact makes me think that people are 
thinking along these Jines. 


FOREIGN BODIES THAT REMAIN FOR A LONG TIME IN THE AIR 
PASSAGES. 

The case reported here is interesting because nothing in the his- 
tory pointed to the presence of a foreign body in the air passages, ard 
because in spite of the fact that the foreign body in question had re- 
mained in the air passages for over a year, it gave no signs of its 
presence there during that time. The patient was a man, aged 29 
years, who entered with the symptoms of fever, pain in the right side 
of the chest, cough, and expectoration. Under the right clavicle, 
along the border of the sternum, 2 smali area of dull tympanitic re- 
sonance on percussion was noted, over which bronchial breathing and 
rales were audible on percussion. There was marked dyspnea, and 
the sputum was purulent. The picture was that of a resolving 
pneumonia. The temperature slowly defervesced, and a few days 
later again began to rise, with a recurrence of the physical signs in 
the interscapular region. There had probably been, therefore, an 
extension of migration of the pneumonia. The symptoms continued 
to vary intermittently, until, in a violent accent of cough, the patient 
expectorated a piece of spongy bone one and one-half centimetres 
long and one centimetre wide. Rapid improvement set in from that 
time on, and the patient remembered that over a year ago at dinner 
he had swallowed a piece of bone ‘‘the wrong way.” The author em- 


phasizes the fact that the presence of foreign bodies in the lungs § 


gives an obscure clinical picture, and advises that, in cases where the 
symptoms of pneumonia are localized and indefinite in their course, 
the presence of a foreign body be suspected.—(By Dr. N. F. Schwoger- 
Lettetsky.)—V. 27 Medtcal Journal. 
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Editorial. 


~“I 
~“ 


A MEETING was held November 24th at Kansas City, Kansas, for 
the purpose of organizing the First or Northeast District Branch of 
tho Kansas Medical Society. About seventy physicians resident in 
the territory covered by this district were present. Dr. R. A. Rob- 
erts, the chairman of the committee on organization, called the meet- 
ing to order and Drs. C. C. Goddard, of Leavenworth, and W. E. Mc- 
Vey, of Topeka, were chosen to act as temporary chairman and secre- 
tary of the meeting. A Coristitution and By-laws were adopted and 
under their provisions the following officers were elected for the first 
term: R. A. Roberts, Kansas City, President; W. E. McVey, Topeka, 
Vice-president; James Naismith, Lawrence, Secretary; C. C. Goddard, 
Leavenworth, Treasurer. Topeka was selected as the place for hold- 
ing the next meeting at the regular time in February. The follow- 
ing papers were presented and discussed by the members present: 
“Atrophic Rhinitis,” Dr. W. E. McVey, Topeka; ‘‘Hernia,” Dr. S. 
McKee, Leavenworth; ‘‘Surgical Cases,” Dr. R. C. Lawrence, Kansas 
City; ‘‘Intestinal Obstruction—Report of Cases,” Dr. W. F. Bowen, 
Topeka; ‘‘Gall Stones,” Dr. C. J. McGee, Leavenworth; ‘‘Normal 
Abnormalities,” Dr. Jas. Naismith, Lawrence; ‘Inherited Syphilis,” 
Dr. S. S. Glasscock, Kansas City. 


BETTER SALARIES. 


With better organization of the medical profession there should be 
some attempt at increasing the salaries paid physicians occupying 
public positions. County physicians get but a nominal salary while 
the medical officers in cities of the first class are paid less than many 
of the men who work on the street. The medical officer in a city cer- 
tainly occupies a position of considerable importance to the people. 
It is a position which not only demands much time and work but re- 
quires ability. Upon his decision often depends the business interests 
of the city as well as the loss of time by many of its business men 
during epidemics of contagious diseases. The proper compensation 
for these positions may be secured if the organized profession in the 
state of Kansas make the demand. 
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HEAT FOR THE RELIEF OF ITCHING IN IVY POISONING. 

Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., Dr. Charles Norton Barney, stationed 
at Key West, Florida, writes to the Journal of the Amertcan Medical 
Association, under date of August 12, 1902: 

‘‘In connection with the statements of Prof. Edmund Andrews as 
to the value of strong heat as a remedy for pruritis ani, in his article 
in Zhe Journal of July 12, 1902, I wish to say that since 1896, when 
its value was called to my attention by the experience of Col. W. H. 
Forbes, of Milton, Miss., in his own case, I have found strong heat 
to give more relief to the intense itching of ivy poisoning than any 
other treatment which I have tried (e.g.. combinations of carbolic 
acid, zinc oxid and lime water, lead acetate and alcohol, lead and 
opium wash, etc.) Where the affected part cannot be plunged directly 
into the hot water, the hot water can be sopped on with a sponge.” 

Having had some personal experience with ivy poisoning, we are 
inclined to disagree with the above. We tried a great many things 
to relieve the itching, which was very intense, and among those things 
was hot water. Instead of relieving the itching it exaggerated it 
very much. Cold gave more relief than heat. While on this subject 
we would like to suggest the use of asaturated solution of magnesium 
sulphate in these cases. It has been very successful in every case 
coming under notice since we first tried it. 


RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT ON THE DEATH OF J. W. MAY. M.D 


At a meeting of the Trustees af the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Kansas City, Kans., the follo« ing resolutions were adopted: 

For the first time since the institution of the Coilege, in 1894, death 
has invaded the ranks of its governing body, and to emphasize the 
visitation has selected James W. May, M.D., as the one to render 
unto Mother Earth his tribute of submission. 

Dr. May was one of the founders of the College, and has been its 
Dean continuously since the first reception of students. For some 
years he added the duty of President, thus having charge not only of 
the educational but financial department as well. 

Earnest in endeavor, honest in intention, and faithful in perforin. 
ance with signal ability and rare judgment, he carried the institution 
through its infancy to a substantial growth and condition of which 
he was proud. 

Loved alike by his asscciates and students, he exhibited those 
traits which bespeak the manly man. We mourn our loss, but we 
extoll his example and work; we revere his memory. 
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We extend our sincere sympathy to his sorrowing family and we 
say to the world, ‘‘This was a man.” 
W. H. Brown, 
KE. M. HETHERINGTON, M.D., 
R. A. Rosperts, M.D., 
J. E. SAwTELL, M.D, 
Committee. 
At a special meeting of the Faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons held at the college building on Thursday, Sept. 25th 
the following resolutions were adopted: 
Whereas, Divine Providence has called from our circle our colleague 
and Dean, James W. May, and 
Whereas, The genial and pleasant disposition and the earnest en- 
thusiasm of Dr. J. W. May had so endeared him to our circle that his 
place will ever be vacant in our hearts aud our memory of him always 
of the brightest. His zeal and energy in advancing the welfare of 
our college and his fatherly interest in our students, added to his ripe 
attainments as a practitioner and teacher have made him universally 
valued and loved; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we deplore his untimely death, taken as he was in 
strong bloom of manhood, called from the midst of his busy labors. 
Resolved, That we extend to the sorrowing friends and family our 
most sincere and heartfelt sympathy in this owr common bereavement. 
He leaves us to serve in that higher and better Faculty composed of 
those whose earthly work is ended and who claim the reward of God. 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of our meeting, a copy be presented to the family of the deceased, 
and a copy be furnished to the medical and daily papers. 
J. H. JoHNson, 
G. A. Morrison, 
Z. NASON, 
Cuas. M. STEMEN, 
HERMAN E. PEarsSE, 
P. D. HuGuess, 
Committee. 
Dr. L. H. Munn, Treasurer of the Kansas Medical Society, has re- 
cently been made Division Surgeon of the Rock Island. 


Dr. M. P. SExToN, of Bonner Springs, has recently suffered from 
an appoplectic stroke, and is still incapacitated for work. 
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Miscellaneous. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CHRONIC NEPHRITIS. 
James B. Herrick (Interstate Medical Journal). 

No serious attempt has ever been made to classify cases of chronic 
nephritis from the standpoint of etiology. Morbid anatomists and 
pathologists are far from unanimous in their descriptions of the va- 
rious types or groups of this disease. And physicians are not always 
able to make a differentation that is satisfactory from the clinical 
point of view, or that holds good in the light of post-mortem revela- 
tions. Yet it is important that we have some working classification, 
even though it be somewhat faulty and largely artificial. 

The classification that seems the best is practically that of Senator. 
It is one that appeals to the clinician as well as to the morbid 
anatomist. The term ‘‘parenchymatous” can be used in place of 
‘‘diffuse without induration,” because, though not literally expressive 
of the true condition, which is more or less diffuse, it recognizes what 
is true, that in this form the parenchymal changes predominate; they 
are quantatively greater than in the second variety, where the pro- 
cess, while diffuse, produces chiefly interstitial or stromal changes 
with resulting induration, The classification would be as follows: 

1. Chronic parenchymatous nephritis. (Chronic diffuse nephritis 
without induration). 

2. Chronic interstitial nephritis. (Chronic diffuse nephritis with 
induration). 

(a) Primary chronic interstitial nephritis. 

(6) Secondary chronic interstitial nephritis. 

(c) Arterio-sclerotic kidney. (Arterio-sclerotic insterstitial neph- 
ritis. ) 

3. Mixed type—v. ¢., a combination of 1 and 2. 


CONCERNING SYPHILIS OF THE LIVER. 
Einhorn (Interstate Medical Journal). 

Although syphilis of the liver is not an infrequent occurrence, com- 
paratively little has been written on the clinical aspects of the sub- 
ject. The author gives a short resume of the history of this affection 
and some of the literature dealing with it. 

He divides syphilis of the liver clinically into three groups: 

1. Gummata of the liver. 

2. Syphilitic cirrhosis of the liver. 
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3, Syphilitic affections of the liver (including groups one and two) 
with icterus. 

The latter can be either acute or chronic. 

Of the first class the author reports four cases. In all these there 
was marked enlargement of the liver characterized by nodules of 
various sizes. Antiluetic treatment brought about complete cures, 
anatomical and clinical. 

Of the third class ten cases are presented with the same satisfactory 
results following antisyphilitic treatment. 

The symptoms of syphilis of the liver are pain in the right hypo- 
chondrium, sometimes constant, sometimes paroxysmal. If paroxys- 
mal, the attacks may resemble gall stone colics. In nearly every case 
there are digestive disturbances, such as loss of appetite, eructation, 
constipation, etc. There is loss of weight, though not usually so 
rapid or so marked as in cases of malignant growths of this organ. 
Icterus may be acute or chronic, and in the latter cases are nearly 
always due to pressure on the common duct. The liver itself is always 
more or less enlarged; if due to gummata the surface is very uneven; 
if due to cirrhosis the organ is simply enlarged. Enlargement of the 
spleen is not constant. Ascites occurs in the later stages. 

It is not possible to differentiate between maiignant tumors of the 
liver and gummata by the consistence. If the disease has continued 
for a year or two without great loss of weight, and if there is any 
history of lues, the resistance may be attributed to this cause. 

An increase of the eosinophyle cell speaks for syphilis. Care must 
be taken not to confound the diffuse syphilitic enlargement of the 
liver with the hypertrophic cirrohsis due to alcoholism. In the 
former, there is usually a history of syphilis and luetic manifesta- 
tions on the body. The anti-luetic treatment acts promptly. 

The chief point in treatment is the free use of the iodides, grad- 
ually increased from two to five grammes, for a period of several 
months. 


THE INJURY TO THE YOUNG CELLS CAUSED BY THE COMMON 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS. 
Mobile Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Robert T. Morris says that absorbent cotton is perhaps the most 
injurious of the dressing materials that are placed near the wound. 
Absorbent gauze and gutta percha tissue are harmful, and the various 
antiseptics used, while they may destroy pus, have also the power of 
destroying new epithelium and new connective tissue formations. 
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killful neglect of wounds requires much experience. Lister’s pro- 
tective oil silk is one of the best dressings to lie next to the wound; 
an innocuous and valuable dressing for the wound surface can he 
made by pouring collodion upon glass and peeling it off in a thin film 
after evaporation of the volatile part. Silver foil is becoming popu- 
lar as a protective dressing. A dressing presented by the author is 
known as the Cargile membrane, first suggested by Dr. Cargile, of 
Arkansas, for the purpose of preventing the formation of peritoneal 
adhesions. The material, described in a recent issue of the Medical 
Record, is a very thin gold beaters’ skin, made from the peritoneum 
of the ox. It is pervious to moisture, and at the same time it does not 
entangle new cells. Its presence, as in animal membrane, seems par- 
ticularly grateful to the tissues, and the author has not yet found a 
dressing that has been found so satisfactory as this material to lie 
next the wound. ‘‘Sulphite laps” is the best and cheapest absorbent 
dressing to be found, but as yet is not obtainable in the market. The 
combination of Cargile membrane and sulphite laps ought to become 


a popular one. 


PREVENTION OF STITCHIE ABSCESS. 
Dublin Medical Press. 

Maylard holds that in the practice of modern operative surgery there 
are two, and probably only two, precautions where doubt must always 
exist as to the certainty on which a perfectly aseptic result may be 
expected, These two precautions deal with (1) the condition of the 
surgeon’s hands, and (2) the condition of the parts to be operated upon, 
or, in other words, the state of the skin and deeper tissue. Convinced 
by the results of experiments that infective micro-organisms are de- 
rived from the sudoriferous and sebaceous glands of the surgeon’s 
hands, the author advocates a precaution founded on the physiological 
basis of exciting these glands of the skin to act freely before the com- 
mencement of the operation. In the method described in this paper 
the hands are submerged for from five to ten minutes in hot water as 
hot as can be conveniently borne. The soddencd surface epithelium 
having been removed by massage of the hands under water and the 
use of ordinary soap the hands are finally rinsed in warm carbolic lo- 
tion (1 to 40). In the preparation of the operator’s hands, ‘‘soaking,” 
it is tersely asserted, ‘‘is better than soaping.” The author’s method 
of sterilizing the skin and deeper tissues of the patient is based on the 
fact that it is possible to salivate a patient by the inunction of the 
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surface of the abdomen with mercurial ointment. Such a result 
proves that the agent applied is carried by natural channels—certainly 
the lymphatics—so as to produce an effect upon a comparatively dis- 
tant region elsewhere. So long as the agent is kept in contact with 
the skin so long will these channels be engaged in transmitting it to 
other parts. It is inferred that when an operation is performed on 
parts whose lymphatics contain such a potent bactericidal agent as 
mercury, this should not only prove destructive to any micro organ- 
isms with which it might come into direct contact, but its presence 
should still further render the normal tissue unfit for the multiplica- 
tion and development of these bodies. The author describes only his 
method of prolonged application of lanoline-oleate of mercury oint- 
ment to the skin over the seat of operation, and states that according 
to the results of careful scientific and clinical investigation, whilst 
chemical examination failed to afford any positive information, bac- 
teriological investigation proved a material diminution in the number 
of micro-organisms, and the records of actual practice afforded incon- 
testable proof of the value of the method. 


GONORRHEAL ARTHRITIS. 
Dr. Jacobson in Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 

Jacobson gives a clinical lecture on this subject. The chief points 
in diagnosis are classified: 

1. Age.—Gonorrheal arthritis is chiefly met with between twenty 
and forty. It may occur in infants with gonorrheal conjunctivitis. 

2. Sex.—it is more common in males. This is probably explained 
by the numerous glandular recesses of the male urethra, which are 
reached by the gonococci. The disease is, however, not uncommon 
in women. 

3. Time of Onset.— Arthritis may sometimes occur early in the 
disease, but usually not for several weeks. The late appearance may 
be explained by the gonococci having had time to reach the posterior 
urethra and its annexes. Lorimer, from an examination of 250 cases, 
found the average interval in men six weeks, in women three months. 

4. Joints Attacked.—These are usually the knee, ankle, elbow, 
wrist and shoulder. Arthritis with effusion generally attacks the 
knee, ankle and shoulder, the phlegmonous and peri-articular form 
the wrist and elbow. But any joint may be attacked, some of them 
out-of-the-way ones, such as the tempero-mandibular, sacro-iliac, etc. 
An ankylosed joint and wasted muscles of unexplained origin sug- 
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gests a past gonorrheal arthritis, The arthritis is usually monarticu- 
lar. When polyarticular, symmetrical joints are usually attacked. 
If several joints appear to be acutely attacked the disease soon settles 
in one and the rest clear up. 

5. Fever, Pain and Inflammation.—There are three types—the 
acute, subacute and chronic. The latter are more common. Asa 
rule, the symptoms are less intense than in rheumatic fever. Swell- 
ing, redness and edema vary with the variety of the arthritis, swell- 
ing being greatest in hydrarthrosis, and redness and edema when the 
disease is mainly capsular and peri-capsular. 

6. The discharge.—In many cases it is difficult to determine the 
existence of a discharge, especially in women. In men the arthritis 
usually occurs with a gleety discharge. The long vitality and latency 
of gonococci must be borne in mind. Neisser found them present in 
80 cases of chronic gonorrhea; in 18 they had lasted over a year, and 
in 10 cases over two years. The cocci may easily be excited into ac- 
tivity by alcohol, excess of coitus, menstruation, pregnancy and cu- 
retting the uterus. In cases of discharge, due to other causes than 
the gonococci, joint complications do not occur, except in case py- 
emia occurs. 

Diagnosis.—1. Acute Rheumatism.—lIn this there is more pain and 
fever than in gonorrheal arthritis. In gonorrheal arthritis the dis- 
ease usually settles in one joint, and never becomes general as in 
rheumatism. Salicylates do not act in gonorrheal arthritis. In the 
latter there is no peculiar odor in the sweat, and cardiac complica- 
tions are rare. 

2. Cellulitis.—The phlegmonous and peri-capsular forms may be 
mistaken for cellulitis, but the former begins about a joint, usually 
the elbow or wrist, and the severity is less marked. 

3. Gout.—The joints attacked are usually different. A urethral 
discharge may occur in gout, but is rare. 

Prognosis—This depends to a great extent on the patient. Any 
lighting up of the discharge is likely to be followed by fresh joint 
troubles, and these are likely to be worse than the first. The vitality 
of the patient is important. A patient out of work, compelled to get 
about with his ankles and plantar fascia attacked, is a bad case to 
cure. The duration of the arthritis is an important factor. 

7reatment.—The main points are: 1. Cure the discharge. 2. Use 
fixation and supporting pressure to the joint by putting up in plaster 
of Paris. In acute cases it may be necessary to treat with fomenta- 
tions or ice for a few days, When there is much effusion the joint 
should be aspirated before applying the plaster. In two or three 
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days’ time, when the pain has gone, the plaster should be reapplied 
or an india-rubber bandage applied over cotton-wool. If the feet are 
chiefly affected, it is important for the patient to get about a little, 
and a Martin’s bandage is best used. When tie plantar fascia is at- 
tacked, it is liable to soften and cause flat-foot. In such cases rest 
off the feet is necessary. After a week or ten days the joint should 
be ready for passive movements, friction, douches, massage and the 
Tallerman hot-air treatment, in order to prevent ankylosis. The 
liability to this is increased by prolonged fixation. The general 
health should be improved and a nutritious diet given. Salicylates 
and iodides are, in the author’s opinion, useless, but iron and cod 
liver oil may be given. 


TREATMENT OF GONORRHEA AND ALL INFLAMMATORY 
DISEASES OF URETHRA BY PACKING WITH 
ANTISEPTIC OILED DRESSING. 


In an article appearing in the Journal of the American Medtcal 
Assoctatton, Dr. S. T. Rucker, attending surgeon to the Erlanger 
Hospital, Chattanooga, Tenn., describes a new treatment for gonor- 
rhea. After referring to the statistics of Neiser to the effect that 
three-fourths of the population of Europe have or have had gonorrhea, 
he states his belief in an equal proportion here. He refers truly to 
the fact that nearly all general practitioners have at all times one or 
more cases on hand. He refers to the disheartening results obtained 
by the injection method, and says internal medication is of use only 
as an adjuvant of the other treatment. He further refers to the often 
unsatisfactory results obtained by the irrigation treatment, and then 
goes on to describe the new treatment as devised by himself. 

First, as to instructions, he gives only the most important: Rest in 
bed if possible. The use of tobacco, coffee and tea as sparingly as 
possible; a non-stimulating diet; no alcoholic or sexual indulgence; 
bowels kept open with solution. 

The treatment is begun by emptying the bladder, then irrigation 
with 1 3000 permanganate sol. The packer is then dipped into the 
solution to be used, or in glycerine, and passed gently back about four 
inches in anterior urethra and to the bladder in posterior urethra, and 
prostatic troubles. The urethra is then packed with one-inch cotton 
gauze strips or a loosely spun cotton cord saturated with one of the 
following solutions: 
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As the dressing is packed in the instrument is gradually withdrawn 
and a cord one-eighth inch long left outside. Cotton is placed over 
this and patient told to abstain from urinating as long as possible. 
In some cases it can be retained all night. It can usually be retained 
from 5 to8 hours. He says that once a day is enough to pack until 
discharge ceases, and then every other day for ten days, when he dis- 
charges the patient. 

In those cases who report but once a day they are given a 2 per cent 
solution protaygol to use two or three times daily in the acute cases, 
and a 1 per cent sulph. carb. zinc solution in the chronic cases. It is 
best to pack them twice daily. The packer ison the order of a sound, 
with the distal end tapering and slightly curved. The edge of the 
distal end is rounded and smooth. He states that all cases, whether 
acute or chronic, yield to this treatment promptly. The discharge 
ceases in two to five days, and in ten days to two weeks the patient is 
dismissed cured. The antiseptic oil dressing renders the field unfav- 
orable for germ development and promotes healing of the inflamed 
mucous membrane. He states that in all his cases he has no compili- 
cations and no stricture following. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 
Seaver in Medical Examiner and Practitioner. 

So far as the alimentary tract is concerned there is a decided stimu" 
lation of the flow of peptic fluids. For this reason tobacco has been 
recommended as a gastric stimulant after eating, and it undoubtedly 
acts in this particular way. If this be true, howeuer, the ordinary 
use of the drug must be extremely destructive to the digestive process. 
We have all chewed gum before dinner until, when we came to eat 
and tried to chew dried food, there was uo saliva to mix with it, and 
we ate with discomfort. In this case exactly the same thing has hap- 
pened to the salivary glands that would happen to the peptic glanc¢s 
if one were to smoke before meals during the period of rest for the 
stomach, for the gastric glands would be depleted, the fluids poured 
forth into the stomach under the siimulation, not being retained in 
that organ by food to be digested, would pass on into the intestinal 
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tract, and when food was finally taken the peptic cells would be un- 
able to pour forth adequate solvents for the proteid mass, and diges- 
tion would be delayed until such solvents could be formed by cellular 
metabolism. Meanwhile the food would be retained in the stomach 
in a warm and moist condiiion, favorable for the development of de- 
composition germs, which must always be present in the food we eat. 
The result of the decomposition process is the production of acids that 
are extremely irritating, and cause the discomforts that are so familiar 
to the dyspeptic. Not only has the food been manufactured into chem- 
icals hostile to organism, but, so far as future nutrition is concerned, 
it is actually lost, for the physiological cost of reducing these decom- 
position products to available forms for absorption and use is more 
than the available heat that can finally be produced in their oxida- 
tion. 

Regarding glandular activity, it may be said that nicotine stimu- 
lates secretion in general, as is illustrated by the influence upon the 
mucous glands of the mouth and general alimentary tract. This over- 
stimulation of the mucous area would naturally lead to the develop- 
ment of catarrhal affections, and it would seem that this drug was 
contraindicated in all forms of tendency to catarrhal diseases. This 
must mean, if the popular estimate of the condition of the New Eng- 
land nose is correct, that few Yankees, at least, should use tobacco. 


For Sale. 
A 43 Cell Combination Battery 


With Complete Outfit. VERY CHEAP. 


Can be seen at Swift & Holllday Drug Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
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p ' 
BONNER SPRINGS 


Bonner Springs Lodge, ~ kansas. 


A Suburb of 
Kansas City, Mo. 





a . A pleasant home for 
4 nervous invalidsand 
: 3 e cars narcotic habitues. 
4 : *: Location retired 
Z oo and salubrious, build 
ing modern in all ap- 
pliances. Delightful 
view of the sur- 
rounding country. 
Excellent water 
supply. Liberal and 
homelike cuisine. 


NURSE ASSIGNED 
TO EACH CASE. 


The Lodge is under 
the constant daily 
supervision of the 
superintendent, who 
devotes his exclusive 
attention to nervous 
diseases. 

The management is strictly ethical, no patronage being solicited except through 
the profession. Correspondence solicited concerning cases of INCIP- 
IENT MENTAL DISORDER REQUIRING SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


MILLARD P, SEXTON, M.D., Superintendent. 
Kansas City Office. 8. E. Cor, 9th and Oak Streets, Hours 1to3 P.M 


\. J 


HERMAN E. PEARSE, MD..4 iP. D. HUGHES, M.D. 


SURGEON. SURGEON. 
322 Rialto Building, k \\ Sac Ciry KANSA 


KANSAS CITY, = - - = MO. 
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° Telephone West 98. Office hours 1 to4 p.m. 


R. A. ROBERTS, M D., 


Rectal and Genito-Urinary Diseases. 
502-3 Husted Building. 


* Kansas City, - - - = Kansas. 
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THE A. D. BAUER PTG. CO. | 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
UP-TO-DATE PRINTING FOR PHYSICIANS. 


GIVE US YOUR ORDER, 
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“Y Family Laxative. i 





Ww 
W if 
Ww The ideal safe family laxative, known as Syrup of Figs is a u 
j product of the California Fig Syrup Co., and derives its laxative mM 
.. Wi principles from senna, made pleasant to the taste and more ac- Mm 
Xie ceptable to the stomach, by being combined with pleasant . 
W aromatic syrups and the juice of figs. It is recommended by ui 
; W many of the most eminent physicians, and used by millions of Ah 
“ W families with entire satisfaction. It has gained its great repu- ifr 
! W tation with the medical profession by reason of the acknowl- AN 
r, me edged skill and care exercised by the California Fig Syrup Co. in - 
W securing the laxative principles of the senna by an original M 
method of its own, and presenting them in the best and most mh 
Ws convenient form. The California Fig Syrup Co. has special  A@ 
W facilities for commanding the choicest qualities of Alexandria sr 
a \ ° senna, and its chemists devote their entire attention to the man- WN 
- ake ufacture of the one product. The name—Syrup of Figs—means A\ 
Ww to the medical profession ‘‘the family laxative, manufactured by MN 
WwW the California Fig Syrup Co.,’’ and the name of the Company is ul} 
WwW a guarantee of the excellence of its product. Informed of the Mr 
5 Ww above facts, the careful physician will know how to prevent the A 
on W dispensing of worthless imitations when he recommends or pre- mn 
ae scribes the original and genuine Syrup of Figs. Itis well known mn 
. WwW to physicians that Syrup of Figs is a simple, safe and re- "" 
: Ww liable laxative, which dves not irritate or debilitate the organs A 
: WwW on which it acts, and, being pleasant to the taste, it is especially W 
; WwW adapted to ladies and children, although generally applicable in W 
: Ww all cases. Special investigation of the profession invited. Wn 
2 W AM 
M WwW Syrup of Figs is never sold in bulk. Itretails mn 
1y at fifty cents per bottle, and the name, Syrup of MN 
Ww Figs, as well as thc name of the California Fig ea 
a W Syrup Co. is printed on the wrappers and labels mM" 
of every bottle. AN 
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POST GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 


2400 DEARBORN STREET. 














mH 


The facilities for Post 
Graduate teaching are 
thorough and complete 
in all departments, in- 
cluding Hospital, Clin- 
ical and Laboratory 
advantages which are 
not excelled anywhere. 
Students can matricu- 
late with equal advan- 
tages at any time. 


mH eH HM 


Actual Clinical Work_ 


With Abundant Material 
and Small Classes. 





For Bulletin of Information No. 8 Address the Secretary, 
FRANKLIN H. MARTIN, M.D., 


2400 Dearborn Street, % % CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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~ 
EVERGREEN PLACE HOSPITAL. 


INCORPORATED. 
LEAVENWORTH, HANSAS. 





Hospital and Home for Nervous Invalids. 











Heated by steam. Lighted by Electricity. Hot and Cold water on each floor. Elec- 
tric Massage by thorougly trained attendants. Milk and Vegetables furnished by their 
own dairy and gardens. Fruits in season. All Patients thoroughly classified. Four 
Parlors. Four Diningrooms. Thirty elegant Single Rooms. Seven Dormitories. 
Capacity 100. All medicines and medical attention furnished without extra cost. 
Management strictly professional. Electric car line to front entrance to grounds. 
Patients met at Railway Stations if desired. Liquorand Drug habit treated. Lying-in 
Cases cared for. 
TERMS:—From $10 to $25 a week, in advance, 


For further information address 


c. Cc. GODDARD, M.D., 
LEAVENWORTH, HANSAS. 


Training school for nurses. Course two years. Class limited to six. Students re- 
ceive five dollars the first and cight dollars per month the second year. One montli's 
probation required, Address 

Cc. .. MceGHE, M.1D., Secretary, 
Leavenworth, IXansi:us. 

















